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ORIGINAL TALES. 


FROM THE PORT FOLIO OF 
A YOUNG BACKWOODSMAN. 


A BORDER LEGEND OF 


The Pictures Rocks, 


Puuite, which signifies the WHITE WING-| 
ED BUTTERFLY, was the daughter of an old 
influential chief in the Knisteneaux nation of 
Indians: and if daring bravery, lofty pride, 
and unconquerable obstinacy, could have 
maintained his ancestral bequests, the sway 
of the aged Denehta, would have been as 
boundless as the wide waste of waters, which 
rolled beneath his wigwam. The principal 
village of the Knisteneaux Indians is in the 
immediate vicinity of the “Pictured Rocks,” 
which bound for many miles the southern 
shore of Lake Superior. Here nature is 
seen in all her grandeur and sublimity. This’ 
stupendous barréer presents towering peaks 
and pyramids of naked water worn rocks,’ 
and lofty perpendicular walls of friable sand- 
stone, whose tops sustain a few stinted ever- 
greens, and around whose base the waters, 
when unrufled by the breeze, glide smooth- 
ly on. In the dreary caverns, the fanciful 
battlements and impending arches of the Pic-' 
tured Rocks,may be seen astriking exemplifi- 
cation of the’ wonderful power ef water, 
when acting for ages upon a single object; 
and by the hollow echo which frequently re- 
sotinds amid these caverns of desolation, as. 
huge massesof the cliff come thundering 
down and sink beneath the waves, we are 
forcibly reminded, that the work of disin-' 
tregation, like the element which produces. 
it, ig in ceaseless progression. 

The Kuisteneaux women, have been cel-' 
-ebrated for their beauty, ever since they) 
were first visited by the whites. That en-. 
terprising traveller Mr. McKensie,observes, | 
‘of all the nations which 1 have seen on’ 
this continent, the Knisteneaux are the most 
comely: their figure is well proportioned,’ 
and the regularity: of their features would 
be acknowledged by the more civilized peo- 
ple of Europe.” No individual of the na- 
tion, perhaps, ever established more fully 
the truth of Mr. McKensie’s position, than) 
the White Winged Butterfly of the aged De-| 
nehta. For regularity of features, comeli-| 
ness of form, and taste, and ingenuity in the 
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fabrication of various little personal orna-|'she beheld a youthful Indian warrior wel- 
ments, she was unrivalled among her com-| tering in his blood. Witha trembling hand 
panions; and whether engaged in the few ||she withdrew the arrow, which had pierced 
duties which appertained to her station, or the left shoulder, and penetrated the 
like the goddess Diana, pursuing the nim-'neck. As soon as he felt some alleviation 
ble deer with bended bow and buskined of the pain, Pulille related the circum- 
foot, over the green savannahs, she was stances of her afternoon’s diversion, and 
equally the admiration and delight of her deplored its unfortunate termination. The 
tribe. |, sun ere this had sunk in the west :—the shad- 

While enjoying her favorite amusement’ ows of twilight were imperceptibly blend- 
of wandering through the woods, one fine ing the surrounding objects in one gloomy 
autumnal afternoon, with no other compan-|mass:—the birds were winging their way 





jion than her bow, she ‘started’ a beautiful | among the trees to gain their evening haunts; 
: fawn,—-and with the skill ofan accomplished | and the wolves and other wild animals,which 
|huntress, she instantly planted one of her had remained hid thro’ the day under the 
feathered arrows in its side: stung with the precipices of the lake, were leaving their 
|death-winged shaft, the animal gave a sin- ‘dens, and making the woods resound with 
igle bound and fell: Pulille sprung towards their discordant howls, 

her victim,—but itspeedily regained its feet || The stranger drew from his belt:the ne- 
_and took to flight. Judging,from the copious |)cessary implements for striking fire, and 
flow of blood, that its strength would soon) handed them to Pulille, who elicited a few 
fail, and desirous of securing so fine a tro-||Sparks which were soon blown into a flame: 
| phy with which to grace her return to the | the dried limbs of a tree that had been up- 


village, Pulille drew from her quiver anoth- rooted by the wind, served éor fuel, and the 
light of a crackling fire quickiy dispelled 


er arrow, and with the characteristic fleet- | 

;mess of the aborigines, bounded after the | the darkness for some distance around. The 
| bleeding animal. The pursuit was contin- | pouch of the chief afforded some dried Buf- 
ued for some time without offering her an-||faloe’s tongues for their refreshment; and 
other opportunity of testing her skill in||from a smail rivulet that meandered among 
archery: at length the sagacious animal,|the bushes, not far distant, Pulille brought 
wheeled suddenly to the left, and was soon |frequent draughts of chrystal water to 


hid by the dense foliage which covered the | While she 
was answering some questions concerning her 
tribe, she had an opportunity of surveying 
more deliberately the wounded man. His 
athletic form was fully equipped for war: 
his head was decked with a single tuft of 
hair and painted black: his features were 
remarkably beld, and his face ornamented 
with alternate streaks of a red and black 
colour, converging to a point at the mouth; 
his ears and nose were heavily laden with 
rings, and his arms covered with curiously 
devised trinkets of silver. Overcome with 
the fatigue of the afternoon, Pulilie at 
length stopped the conversation; and having 
collected a quantity of dry leaves, she pre- 
pared a bed for the chief on which he 
stretched his tawny limbs. Upon asimilar 
couch, on the opposite side of the fire, she 
herself reposed. 

The beams of the morning sun were si- 
lently stealing thro? the sombre foilage, 
when these children of the forest awoke 





banks of a small lake. Pulille remained 
'gazing after the object which had so suc- 
| cessfully eluded her pursuit, until she saw, 
| it emerge from beneath the bushes near the! 
waters edge, but at so great a distance as to’ 
bid defiance to her shafts. Wearied and 
chagrined, her bow was thrown carelessly 
across her shoulders,and her face turned to- 
wards the village. After having wandered 
for some time, she seated herself in the 
shade of a coppice for the purpose of rest- 
ing her exhausted limbs. While thus re- 
posing, she was startled by*the rustling of 
the leaves, and instantly sprung upon her 
feet. With the caution of a Catamount 
wher about to pounce upon its prey, Pulil- 
le moved forwards until she discovered, as! 
she supposed, a fine antlered buck. -Once 
more elated with :the hope of success, her, 
bow wasbent, and quickly and with unerring 
aim the arrow flew. The object fell, and 
the exulting huntress*rushed ,to the .spot: 


quench her companion’s thirst. 








great however, was her astonishment, when 


from their slumbers. In a tree near their 
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encampment, some pheasants were just 
chirping their morning salutations, and 
stretching their wings for flight. Pulille 
seized her bow, and instantly brought one of 
them fluttering to the ground. The bird 
was stripped of its feathers, and afforded 
them a savoury morning’s repast. Afier a 
fatiguing walk of some hours, they were 
delighted to behold the blue waters of Lake 
Superior; having reached it a short dis- 
tance below the village of Denehta. As 
they apprvached the wigwam of the old 
man, he came forth to meet them, well 
pleased to be relieved from the uneasiness 
occasioned by his daughter’s absence. Pu- 
lille in a sprightly manner related her ad- 
ventures in the chase, and her misfortune in 
wounding the accompanying chief. With 
a cold, piercing glance, the oid man eyed 
them both for some time; but the cloud 
which seemed to be gathering on his brow, 
at length disappeared, and Wabego receiv- 
ed a cordial welcome. Previously to the first 
meeting between the White Winged Butter- 
fly and the wounded warrior, the former 
had, in compliance with her father’s wishes 
unwillingly consented to marry a young he- 
reditary chief of the tribe; but in propor- 
tion as her acquaintance with Wabego in- 
creased, the cause of Conemagh declined. 
There was, however, still something myste-| 
rious about the stranger; and so soon as his 
wound was healed, without any intimation 
of sucha course, he suddenly left the vil-| 
lage. A few enquiries were made, but Pu-| 
lille alone lamented his absence. Some) 
days afterwards, while seated upon a pro-'| 








| 





| 


avoid the now detested company of her old 
lover, the importunate Conemagh,her raven| 
locks streaming in the wind,—she descried i 
on the distant waves an object which at | 
length assumed the appearance of a canoe :| 
as it approached, she recognized her absent 
friend, labouring to stem the rising billows, 
and gain the shore. Wabego soon clam- 
bered up the rocks, and after the mutual 
salutations were over,gratified Pulille by the 
following account of himself. 

“At the beginning,” said he,“of the fall of 
the leaf, I encamped on the banks of the 
Mississippi, for the purpose of hunting. ‘Three 
times had the great fire-ball, that lightens 
up the woods, sunk behind the western 
hills, when the Spirit of the River ~ ppeared 
in a dream, and commanded me to visit the 
Island of Yellow Sands.* After travelling 





\ 








*The Island of Yellow Sands, derives its chief 
interest from the traditions and fancifu} tales, 
which the Indians relate concerning its minera} 
treasures, and their supernatural Guardians. — 
They pretend that its shores are covered with a 
heavy shining yellow sand, which they would per- 
suade us is gold; but that the guardian Spirit of 
the Island will not permit any of it to be carried 
away. To enforce his commands, he has drawn 
together upon it, myriads of Eagles, Hawks, and 
other birds of prey, who by their cries warn him 
of apy intrusions upon the domain, and aesist 








little lake where we first met. From that 
time,until {léft the Pictured Rocks, you are 
already acquainted with my story. On the 
night of my departure, I seized upon a 
canoe, and boldly pushed out upon the lake, 
in search of the Island of Yellow Sands; 
which after two days { found. 
glittering golien hue, and was covered with 
birds and venomous snakes. 
who guards the Island came forth, and 
the birds plunged beneath the water, and 
the serpents disappeared, 
this sacred spot,” came in words loud as the 
rattling thunder. 
in mountain-billows, and streams of fire 
darted from the clouds: | pushed impetu- 
ously from the shore, and my little canoe 
iscudded with the swiftness of the eagle, 
upon the bosomof the lake, until I descried 
‘in the blue mist of heaven these Pictured 
| Rocks. 
pursuits since these arms could bend a bow, 
lor these legs could clamber up the rugged 
| rocks. ] have successfully contended with 
jall adversaries, from the eagle on the moun- 
'tain’s top, to the panther that prowls in the 
|valley beiow: and from the youthful war- 
lrior, whose breast like my own panted for 
| glory, to him whose locks were whitened by 
the snows of sixty winters; and until my 
visit to the Island of Yellows Sands, the un- 
daunted soul of Wabego, knew no fear. But 
the great Manitou is still guarding, and un- 
til these limbs shall pursue the game on the 
lovely plains where my forefathers have; 
? gone, will continue to guard his brave and 
jecting rock, whither she had wandered to/! ¢ iin ful Wabego.” * 


of his daughter in refusing to marry his fa- 
vorite, commanded Wabego to leave the vil- 
i| lage. 
| ad the Indian,the lovers resolved that 
ithe light of another day should not dawn 
| in the east, before they would depart for the 
‘land of Wabego’s fathers. At the hour of 
|midnight they silently stole from the village, 
ibut were pursued and overtaken. 
|go escaped unhurt, and Pulille was carried 
back to the village. 


with their claws and beaks, to expel the enemy, 


most hideous forms, wholie thickly coiled upon 
the golden sands and hiss defiance to the steps of 
the invader. 


for many days I reached the shores of the 


It had a 


The Spirit 


“Touch not 


The waves began to roll 


War and the chase have been my 


| 
| 


* * * 


The old chief, vexed at the unwished for 
return of the stranger, and at the obstinacy 


Fired with that daring which char- 


Wabe- 


The fatal morning 





He has called from the depth large serpents of the 


Listen, white man—go not there, 
Unseen spirits stalk the air; 
Ravenous birds their influence lend, 
Snakes defy—and Kites defend. 
There the star eyed panther prowls, 
Aad the wolf in hunger howls; 

There the speckled adder breeds 
And the famished eagle feeds; 
Spirits keep them—fiends incite, 
They are eager for the fight, 

And are thirsting night and day 
On the human heart to prey; 

Touch not then the gaarded lands 


a. 


had at last arrived, when the Butterfly wag 
to be united to the hated choice of her fath- 
er. Having risen at an early hour, she wan- 
dered along the brow of the rocks, until she 
was suddenly aroused by the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps. Wabego stood before 
her: not a moment was now to be lost: they 
fled to the woods and joined hiscompanions, 
who had followed him for the purpose of 
bearing off this second Helen. The morn- 
ing was spent in fruitless searches for the 
lost bride, and the whole village exhibited a 
scene of confusion: she had been seen wan- 
dering towards the rocks, and some 
fears were entertained that she had ac- 
cidentally falten from their summits, Eve- 
ning came, but brought no tidings to the 
old man, of his lost daughter. The follow- 
ing morning a hunter returned from the 
woods, who had passed during the night a. 
small encampment of Indians: the moon 
shone bright, and he had approached suffi- 
ciently near to discover that they were of a 
strange tribe. The sagacity of the old 
man enabled him at once to perceive that 
Wabego had stolen away his child. Indig- 
nant at such an outrage, he seized his im- 
plements of death.and raising the war whoop, 
he was quickly surrounded by a score of 
warriors with Conemagh at their head: with 
the hunter as their guide, they plunged in- 
to the woods. On the second day of the 
pursuit they were discovered by a straggler 
from the retreating party, and reported to 
Wabego, who knew that further flight would 
be impracticable; and as he numbered but 
one third as many warriors as the pursuers, 
he instantly resolved upon an ambuscade. 
He had scarcely concealed his men, and 
given orders to have the life of Pulille’s 
father spared, when the Knisteneaux were 
upon them. The war-shout thrilled thro’ 
the woods: the arrows from Wabego’s men 
flew, and killed five of the assailants; the 
rest, appalled at such an unexpected onset, 
gave ground. Mortified and outraged at 
the cowardly conduct of his followers, $ld 
Denehta burst forth in a strain of wild, ve- 
hement, and impassioned eloquence that 
provedirresistable. With onevoice his fol- 
lowers cried out “lead us to battle.” The 
old chief,with that determined look and man- 
ner which are ever the attendants of despe- 
ration, placed himself once more at the head 
of his warriors, and renewed the pursuit; 
so soon as Wabego perceived the determi- 
nation of his enemy, he halted upon an ad- 
vantageous piece of ground, and placing 
Pulille under the care of a young warrior, 
he awaited with firm composure, the coming 
storm. The assailants, discovering that but 
little execution could be done with their ar- 
rows, seized their deadly war ciubs, and 
making the welkin ring with the most 
awful yells, they were soon in the midst of 
battle. Indian grappled Indian ;—the blood 








Of the isle of Yellow Sands. : 
Schoolcraft’s Narrative, 





of the combatants was commingled, an¢ 
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even indeath they seemed struggling. for 
victory.. Three warriors, who successively 
encountered the powerful arm of Wabego, 
measured their lengths lifeless on the ground. 
Long and bloody was the contest. At last 
Denehta and Cenemagh approached the 
place where Wabego was fighting. At that 
moment, the frightened Pulille, who. had 
been gazing with horror upon the bloody 
scene, urged on by tumultuous feelings, 
threw herself breathless between them. The 
attention of Wabego, was called for an in- 
stant to his favorite Butterfly,and Conemagh 
seizing the favorable opportunity, sunk his 
war Club into the skull of his opponent: as 
he fell to the ground,the blow was repeated, 
—his head rested upon the besom of Pulille, 
and with the blood streaming upon her beau- 


| the noise of the fall; the water closed over 


the body of the White Winged Butterfly, 
and the little waves and cirtles chased each 
other in rapid succession, until they were 
loston the bosom of the watery expanse. 
Her graceful form was seen no more; but 
her memory is cherished by the whole 
Knisteneaux nation, and her beauty, her 
constancy, and her tragical death, will live 
in their songs and traditionary legends. 





An Essay ON PLANETARY MOTION, 


Read at the Western Museum, Cincinnati, 
March 16th, 1824. By James Sims. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


Experiments in modern chemistry demon- 





tiful form, he instantly expired. The fall 
of Wabego disheartened his followers, and | 
they attempted to fly, but the attempt was) 
vain: they were pursued and indiscriminate-| 
Jy put to death: not a solitary warrior es-| 
caped to carry back to his nation the tale’ 
of their misfortunes. | 

The surviving victors were too much ex-| 
hausted to quit the battle-ground that! 
night, and on the morrow, Pulilie refused to 
leave the spot until the lifeless body ef her, 
favorite Wahbego, had been placed on a fu- 
neral pyre and consumed. Upon their ar-| 
rival aithe village, they were greeted with: 
songs of victory, and shouts of joy. The 
unhappy Pulille partook net of the general’ 
festivity; and but a few gloomy suns had 
passed by, when the day arrived,which her 
father had a second time appointed, for her: 
marriage to Conemagh. Restless,and bathed 
in tears she lay that night upon her couch,| 
—but slept not, When morning came, 
she arose at an early hour,and having called | 


up one of her companions, they wandered | 


to a favorite spot onthe highest peak of 
the cliff, where they had been accustomed 
to meet, and gaze upon the countless beau- 
ties which the elevation overlooked. The 
morn, was mild and beautifully serene; 
not even a gossamer cloud obscured the 
clear blue of heaven: the sun in all his radi- 
ant splendor seemed just emerging from the 
unruffled waters on the east,and darting his 


strate that all material substances are capa- 
ble of existing in three distinct states, namely : 
solid, fluid,and gaseous; as heat is essential to 
the existence of gas, and the whole atmos- 
phere a gaseous substance, it then follows that 
without heat, the atmosphere could not exist. 
Some deny that atmospheric air could as- 
sume the solid state; I will therefore, abide 
by facts, and say every thing else; and we 
know that evenatmospheric air is very much 





cold. 
I will then suppose the earth to be in a 


\ Si 
|of heat, and in the act of advancing towards | 
| the sun, from the influence.of his attraction ; in| 
this situation its whole surface would be ina 


state of compound solidity, not a single gas 


contracted and compressed by the effects of! 


tuation naturally resuiting from the absence | 


face of the globe in a direction towards the 
| dry land, must cause the earth to move and 
age upon its axis; this being the only force 
in existence, the earth must obey; and once in 
| motion, it cannot possibly stop, because of its 
immense magnitude; for while it is turning 
on its axis the greatest heat is not under the 
|vertical sun; the hottest time of the day 
|isnearly three hours after the sun has pass- 
edthe meridian. This fact is most sensibly 
and universally known to those who inhabit 
the torrid zone, and to those who inhabit 
temperate climates at the time of the sols- 
tice, or in the summer months: in conse- 
quence of this circumstance the greatest de- 
gree of evaporation and expansion takes 
place nearly 45° to the eastward of the 
vertical sun; there are none so ignorant as 
not to know that it is the nature of all gas 
| and vapour created by heat,to fly from that 
heat which creates it, and according to its 
velocity and weight, so is its force: the weight 
of the atmosphere at the surface of the 
earth being fifteen pounds to the square 
inch, it naturally follows that no foreign sub- 
stance can be introduced into the atmos- 
phere unless the force of its introduction 
be equivalent to the superincumbent weight 
which it has to resist; such, therefore, is 
the force of the sun’s evaporating power; 
and as this power is continually in operation, 
it is absolutely impossible for the atmos- 
| phere to be at rest. This important fact be- 
ling demonstrated, the directign of its move- 
ment and the resulting consequences become 
subjects of important enquiry. 





of any description in existence, except we) 
admit atmospheric air,which would undoubt- 
edly be in a very contracted state, no cloud 
or vapour had ever been wafted over its 
surface, no moisture had ever existed, all 
above the oceans, icy, level, hard, and dry: 
| The earth being a spherical body, can only 
present one half of its surface to the sun at 
atime; let us now suppose that the hemis- 
phere first presented, consisted of a conti- 
nent and an ocean; it is easy to anticipate 
the result of such an exposure when the 
earth had advanced so near to the sun that 
his heat began to take effect; the icy ele- 


| 
| 
| 


| 








beams upon the surface of the lake: while 
among the surrounding evergreens the birds 
were shaking the dew from their wings, and 
singing their matin notes. Pulille sat in 
silence for a short time upon a small pile of 
stones, which in happier hours she had col- 
lected for the purpose of plunging dowa the 
precipice,—then, stepping hastily to the 
brow of the rocks, with her hands clasp- 
ed and extended, as tho’ supplicating the 
Great Spirit who dwells beyond the lake, 
she leaped from the cliff, and plunged into 
the silent waters that lay motionless three 
hundred feet below. 


The dark caverns of the Pictured 


ment would immediately assume the fluid 
state and through the increasing intensity of 
his influence, part of the aqueous element 
would pass into its third state, namely, that 
of gas,or vapour; and this is primitive motion. 
Heat acting upon solids with a decomposing 
power changes the nature of their existence, 
and from this circumstance, arises the mo- 
tion of the earth, and all the planets and 
comets in the universe, the vapours arising 
from the ocean in vast quantity, would fly to- 
wards the continent, whose dry surface 
would literally be scorched and almost vitri- 
fied. 


The great mass of yapour thus put in mo- 





Rocks, reverberated with a sullen moan 


tion, flying over and pressifg upon the sur- 


The greatest degree of evaporation and 
expansion taking place, at a considerable dis- 
tance to the eastward of the vertical sun, 
takes the nearest direction to fly from that 
heat which created it: moves off to the east- 
ward, and causes the globe to turn im that 
direction, and thus produces the daily mo- 
tion of theearth. The rarified atmosphere 
thus flying from the heat which creates it, 
is projected as nearly perpendicular from 
the sun as the surface of the earth will ad- 
mit, and consequently its whole force is di- 
rected against that hemisphere from which 
the sun appears to rise, and as a necessary 
consequence,the earth must recede from that 
side, and hence arises its annual revolving 
motion. Thus having traced out the true 
cause of the annual and daily motion of 
the earth, I will next take into con- 
sideration its polar motion which causes 
the plane of its annual path to form an an- 
gle of 231° with the plane of the celestial 
equator: the earth being poised by its rotary 
motion with its axis parallel to the celes- 
tial axis, preserves this position throughout 
the whole of its annual course: as the north- 
ern hemisphere of the earth contains a 
much greater quantity of land than the 
southern, when the earth was commencing 
to move, the gases and vapours in order to 
produce an equilibrium,would press toward 








the north from the south, where they were 
produced in greater abundance; the earth 
yielding to this secondary force would leave 
the plane of the celestial equator rotating 
and revolving at the same time: the moment 
that it left the plane of the celestial equa- 
tor, the force which produéed its annual and 
daily motion having its direction perpendicu- 
lar fromthe sun would form anangle withthe 
equator of the earth; the force being thus 
exerted, asa natural result, the earth must 
continue to recede from the plane of the ce- 
lestial equator, and passing into the north- 
ern celestial hemisphere until its north po- 
lar regions being deprived of the light and 
influence of the sun, a condensation and an 
accumulation of matter takes*place there, 
which operating upon the centre of gravity 
in the earth, causes it to preponderate back 
to the plane of the celestial equator, and 
pass into the southern celestial hemisphere 
under the influence of the same power, and 
so on continually. 

While thus explaining the movements of 
the earth, I commenced by supposing it 
originally a solid, but that is a position which 
I do not intend to advocate, but merely 
make use of it for the sake of illustration; 
for on the contrary, if we suppose that the 
land was fall of moisture at the first,the va- 
pours and gases would be created in great- 
est quantity upon the solid surface,and would 
move towards the ocean, producing the ve- 
ry same effect which I have already des- 
cribed by a reversed supposition. “Ifa piece 
of board be dipt in water and its broad sur- 
face presented to a fire at a convenient dis- 
tance, so that the moisture which it contains 
will rapidly evaporate, and a surface of wa- 
ter of the same dimensions at the same dis- 
tance, it will be found that the solid surface} 
of the board will acquire heat, and yield va- 
pour much faster than the transparent sur- 
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globe in motion, it will be found that the 
fluid will not keep time with the globe, on 
the contrary give the motion to the fluid and 
they will keep time exactly, this amounts to 
a plain demonstration, that the atmosphere 
propels the earth, and not the earth the at- 
mosphere. 

With regard to the apparent incapacity 
of the atmosphere on account of its lightness 
and rarity, thatis an objection which will 
vanish upon a more mature consideration. 

According to the calculation of Ferguson 
the weight of the atmosphere is fifteen 
pounds to every square inch of the earth’s 
surface, which contains in round numbers 
200,000,000 of square miles, which makes 
|the weight of the whole atmosphere to be 
12,043,468,800,000,000,000 of pounds,and 

as | observed before, that the momentum of 
amoving body always bears a due propor- 
| tion to its velocity and density, the atmos- 
'phere projected nearly perpendicular from 
|the sun moves at the amazing rate of 15° 
‘in every hour of time,hence it is that its ve- 
locity taken intoconsideration with its speci- 
| fic gravity,its power is no longer to be doubt- 
‘ed, and we are compelled to conclude that 
‘the cause is most admirably calculated to 
| produce the effect. 
It may be asked, if the atmosphere be pro- 
jected aginst the surface of the earth with 
‘such an amazing force,why does itnot operate 
incessantly like a tornado, or be felt like a 
tempest: | answer, for the same reason that 
a man in a balloon feels nothing of the wind 
which carries him along; for in proportion 
as the atmosphere presses against the earth, 
which meets with little or no resistance, it 
gives way and recedes with a velocity ex- 
actly the same, and therefore, we can expe- 
rience no difficulty arising frem the great 
meving principle. 








face of the water, this experiment proves 
the truth of what | have just stated,while it 
* also accounts in.the most satisfactory man- 
ner for the advancing and retreating of the 
earth, to and from the great fountain of light 
and heat; for when the southern hemisphere 
of theearth is presented to the sun, it must 
of necessity advance nearer than when the 


northern is in that position, because it con-) 


tains by far a greater proportion of trans- 
parent surface, so that without this move- 
ment it would be impossible to preserve the 
temperature, and upon the temperature the 
repulsive and propelling forces most essen- 
tially depend. Most of those who have ttere- 
tofore treated on this subject, have’been un- 
der the impression that the earth propelled 
the atmosphere; I maintain that the very 
contrary is the fact. Many at first’sight will 
be inclined to dispute the truth of this as- 
sertion on account of the apparent lightness 
and rarity of the atmosphere, and conse- 
quently its seeming incapacity to perfom 

a gigantic operation: 


|| kingly analo 





The earth being compelled to move by 
\the law which I have just explained, and in 
\the manner which I have described, it has 
one movement more not adverted to: the 
| moon being attached to the earth by the pow- 
er of attraction, and being a body ofsmatller 
'dimensions,and consequently containing less 
\matter, the centre of gravity between the 
earth and moon liesnot in the centre of the 
distance, but is within and comparatively 
speaking not far from the surface of the 
earth, and that is the point which describes 
the true annual path, for the earth must 
move round that centre once in every lunar 
revolution: the earth in describing this.small 
circle exerts a force on the moon similar to 
that which is exerted by the hand of a man 
when he suspends a stone in a sling, and 
causes it to circle round, the: stone always 
presents the same side to the hand, while 
the hand-describes the small circle. The 
phoenomena ofthe earth and moon are stri- 
; butSecondary planets must 


be acted upon by secondary causes, The 


attraction ot the sun 








acting upon the moon 
at the time of the e; in ition to 
that of the earth, and ‘with a greater force, 
assists in producing some of the.apparent ir- 
regularities of the moon’s path; from this 
and the annual progressive movement of the 
earth, arises the eccentricity of the moon’s 
orbit. 

This theory applies so happily to all the 
movements of the earth, together with that 
of its sattelite, and shows a power continu- 
ally operating to produce the same that we 
can no longer dispute its truth, and the fol- 
lowing facts are unanimous in its support. 

ist. The direction inwhich all the planets 
move in their orbits corresponds with it. 

2d. According to this theory, the velocity 
of rotation must increase with the dimensions 
of the planet, for the larger the mass of mat- 
ter is in turning on an axis, the longer will 
any given point of its equator continue to 
acquire heat, after that point has passed the 
meridian, which will give it the greater fa- 
cility to turn on its axis. 

The phenomena of the planets also cor- 
respond with this, for Jupiter which is the 
largest of them all has the swiftest rotation, 
and as far as has been discovered, they all 
agree in substantiating the fact. 

3d. The appearance exhibited by acomet 
corroborates and amounts to nothing less 
than a plain demonstration, for when a com- 
et is first seen advancing towards the sun, it 
is in a very condensed state, as it approa- 
ches the sun, its atmosphere or train increa- 
ses and continues to do so while it remains 
within his scorching influence; as effects al- 
ways follow their causes in a ratio corres- 
ponding to the magnitude of the bodies un- 
der operation; so a comet continues to ac- 
quire heat and its atmosphere to increase 
long after it has past the lowermost point of 
its orbit, its body being brought into such a 
state of decompusition. The immense quan- 
tity of vapour, thus created, in flying from 
the heat which created it, is projected in a 
line perpendicular from the sun, and operates 
upon the hemisphere of the comet which is 
towards the sun with the force of a mighty 
pressure, and passing its horizon as seen 
from the sun, continues tv operate by its at- 
tractive power, drawing the solid body after 
it until its force be spent at an immense dis- 
tance, where it is condensed,and again falls 
upon the solid body. 

Asa comet is in a very condensed state’ 
when it is advancing towards the sun, it is 
evident that its velocity is accelerated by 
the power of attraction, and when it is rece- 
ding from the sun, it is accompanied by an 
immensity of gas or vapour;it is also evident 
it is then moving by the power of that sub- 
stance; which power lies in its natural pro- 
pensity to fly from heat. Hence, it is, that 
every circumstance conspires to vindicate 
the truth, and the more the subject is inves- 
tigated the mere permanently will it be estab- 





a 
ished, The trué physical cause of pla- 


netary J thus discovered, a new 
and extensiye field will open for scientific 
research. «We are fiolonger to look upon 


the movements of the heavenly bodies with’ 


a blindfold superstitious ‘astonishment, for 
the operating cause being rendered plain 
weare enabled to discover the powerful 


arm of omnipotence directing the move-| 


ments of the universe with a consistency 
which becomes the dignity of the divine cha- 
racter. 

This theory being substantiated, devel- 
opes with regard to comets, the following 
important facts, namely : that they are homo- 
genous masses, for if their surface was diver- 
sified like our planet, they most undoubted- 
ly would turn on their axis, and if they did 
they would then appear in the centre of 
their atmosphere, and in fact be no longer 
comets. 

While reviewing this subject we are en- 
abled to discover the folly of those calcula- 
tions made by the old school on the hypo- 
thesis of the earth’s falling to the sun; for 
upon no consideration can that take place 
unless he cease to give light; for it is evi- 
dent that if the earth were forced any nearer 
to the sun, than the distance of its present 
orbit, a greater portion of it would imme- 
diately" assume the gaseous state, which 
would force it back to its proper position,so 
that it would be just as natural for the earth 
to fall into the sun, as it would be for smoke 
to fall into the ‘fire which is under it; and 
this gives us a most magnificent idea of the 
stability of the system. 

The earth can approach no nearer to the 
sun than it now does periodically, unless it 
present to him a smaller surface, a circum- 
stance which cannot take place, except, it 
change its form by the expanding of its e- 
quatorial diameter and contracting that of 
its poles; if this actually takes place, the an- 
gle ofthe ecliptic must diminish and nothing 
else can produce that phenomenon, except 
a sensible alteration in the outline of its sur- 
face. 

Ferguson asserts that the angle of the 
ecliptic is diminishing, and also that the earth 
is nearer to the sun than it was formerly: 
grounding his arguments upon the observa- 
tions of Ptolemy, Tycho and Flamstead. A 
subject here presents. itself of importance 
sufficient to demand the attention of all ob- 
servers, 

Since the’ discovery of spots on the sur- 
face of the sun, there has existed a conside- 
rable degree of excitement as to the conse- 
quences resulting from this appearance : some 
have supposed that the earth must experi- 
ence a greater cold during the time that 
these spots-are visible than at other times, 
but from what | have advanced it mast ap- 
pear that they cannot influence the earth 
in such a manner; for if the sun yielded less 
heat when these spots appear, the earth 
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would be compelled to advance nearer, and 
so preserve the temperature, iftherefore, ir- 
regularities of temperature do take place, 
when taken in the aggregate, they must be 
produced by the actions of the other pla- 
nets, partially deranging the orbit of the 
earth, but such irregularities are altogether 
periodical. 

Before I quit this subject, I would just ob- 
serve, that on taking a retrospective view of 
the progress of science and civilization, the 
short history of the earth of which we are 
possesed carries us back to the period when 
ignorance, barbarism, and superstition ruled 
predominant, and infant science, encircled 
in their horrid grasp, had scarcely breathed 
existence. 

But by the united efforts of a comparative 
few, the arts and sciences have arrived at that 
elevated rank which they now hold, and 
may justly be considered a criterion where- 
by to judge of national importance ; hence it 
appears that they are rapidly approxima- 
ting towards. a maximum; and the period 
may not be far distant when cause and effect 
may -be traced throughout the system with 
unerring certainty; from the remote orbit 
of Herschel to the gleam of the solar surface, 
to the verge of that luminous glare which 
the natural optic cannot behold, and which is 
forever destined to form a line ofdemarka- 
tion, an eternal and impenetrable barrier— 
setting bounds to the utmost efforts of hu- 
man genius 
bE 


wetters from the Gest. 


LETTER Il. 
Wheeling, June 18—, 





Dear Cuar.es, 


Our progress thus far, as you will 
perceive, has been slow; and we are yet only 
upon the threshold of the great western 
country. We have travelled slowly and stop- 
ped longer both at Pittsburgh and this place, 
than was absolutely necessary, —for the pur- 
pose of enjoying the amusement afforded by 
observing the variety of characters travel- 
ling westward. This variety is much great- 
er than can be found in the same space in 
lany part of the United States. We have 
met with farmers from New England and 
New York, bound for Indiana and IIlinois ;— 
Virginia planters goingto Missouri with boat 
loads of negroes;—natives of almost every 
nation in Europe,some wandering at random, 
others in search of friends and relations 
whom chance has conducted to this western 
country, and by whom they have been inyit- 
ed to this land of promise ;—duns from N. 
York and Philadelphia, who are about to dis- 
perse themselves abroad,and prowl for prey 
over all the land ;-merchants with goods who 
are but little in advance of another army of 
duns, whom they will naturally attract ina 
very short time ;—land speculators on their 
way to the places where their hopes of for- 





tune are located ;—sailors tired of the seas 





and desirous to experience the variety that 
river and steam boat navigation will afford ; 
—sellers of patents, and pedlars expecting 
to find dupes as plenty in the west as* wild 
game ;——labourers, ‘and mechanics of all 
kirids, allured by the accounts they have had 
of the fortunes acquired by some of their 
craft in this country ;—some travellers like 
ourselves that are lookers on—-together with 
some non-descripts peculiar to this country, 
such asthe boatmen—-of whom I may per- 
haps say something more hereafter;—the 
half-savage pioneers of the forest;—and a 
variety of other human animals, to which 
there is less resemblance in any part of our 
eastern population than you could possibly 
imagine. ll these various characters com- 
mingle together as easily and quietly, when 
they come in contact, as we suppose the va- 
rious animals did in Noah’s ark; and an easy 
sociability seems to spring up among them 
without effort or cultivation. Indeed I be- 
lieve that in the west, nothing requires as 
much cultivation as with us. 

The female specimens of mankind are not 
so numerous as the male; but there are some 
to be met with inthe family boats, as they 
are called, that are weil “worthy the at- 
tention of the curious.” On our way down 
from Pittsburgh we visited one of these float- 
ing arks, in which the family consisted, be- 
sides the father and mother, of two sons and 
three daughters, from Olean on the Alle- 
gheny ; the daughters appeared to differ noth- 
ing from the sons in their capacity to per- 
form the most laborious tasks, handling the 
oar in the boat, or if occasion required, the 
axe on shore, with as much ease as the 
males. This family was one of those on whom 
emigration to the new countries imposes no 
hardships, for I find that every thing of that 
kind—or at least what we consider as_hard- 
ships, are every day affairs with them, and 
affect them no more than the vicissitudes of 
day andnight. They know no more where 
they are going than they do how to find the 
longitude; but when they think they have 
gone far enough, they will stop and buy a 
piece of land from somebody that wants set- 
tlers on a large tract, and will not require 
payment for some years.—After they land, 
the building of a house is a work of only two 
or three days, and in about a week they will 
be quite as comfortably settled in the world 
as they desirg to be. In another boat that 
we have fallen in with, is a gentleman of li- 
beral education, and“ highly polished man- 
ners, with his wife and two children, who 
must have lived hitherto exclusively in the 
highest class of society, and would be distin- 
guished among the most eminent. | fear 
they are gaing to encounter difficulties of 
which they are not aware, and suffer pri- 
vations which experience has never taught 
them to bear patiently. 

But I have not room to tell you of all the 
varieties of character that we do meet with 
—there is one class, however, we do not 
meet with, the absence of which atones for 
a multitude of ills and hardships.—I mean 
thove stupid, big-bellied, purse-proud, conse- 
quential fellows, that play so distinguished a 








part in your society in New York;—men ||: 


who have: spent 30 gr 40 years in thinking 
of nothing but how to add penny to penny, 
and dollar to dollar; who have never had 
enterprize and knowledge enough to acquire 
any thing by active or honourable exertions, 
(for those who possess those qualifications, 
and live under government as changeable in 
its policy as ours, are sure to fail, unless pre- 
vented by some fortunate accident.) who 
have lain in waitfor opportunities t> shave, 
as it is technically called, the industrious and 
useful classes, thus centering most of the 
wealth of the community in themselves ;— 
or from sheer'stupidity, and want of knowl- 
edge how to employ their increase of capi- 
tal, have constantly vested it in city lots, by 
the rise of which they find themselves rich; 
and believing that nothing on earth is of the 
least possible consequence but wealth, take 
airs accordingly, and think themselves qual- 
ified to take the lead in every thing. 1 have 
heard them pronounce their opinions upon 
things of which they know nothing but the 
name, with as much Self consequence and 
solemnity as a judge in deciding an impor- 
tant cause ;--and what is worse, you are all 
so dazzled by their wealth, as to think their 
pretensions perfectly reasonable and proper, 
and to receive their sayings with as much 
deference as if riches really did carry with! 
them as much talent and learning as their 
possessers suppose. I have heard some of the 
sattellites of these Dons endeavour to prove, 
that altho’ they never did or said a thing in 
their lives that would not appear stupid and 
silly in a common man,—yet in some unac- 
gountable way they are possessed of a great 
eal of understanding ;—for they cannot con- 
ceive how aman that can raise such and 
such sums of money, and possesses all this or 
that property, can be any thing less than a 
man of first rate talents. One of my fellow 
passengers in the stage from Philadelphia to 
Baltimore, I soon discovered to be of this 
class of rich men, from his intolerable ignor- 
ance combined with self-satistied importance : 
—but tho’ I thought him merely a fit sub- 
ject of ridicule, before I learnt who he was, 
] afterwards was both surprised and grieved 
upon being informed that he was a seuator 
of the United States; and what is worse, that 
his ignorance and conceit were the least ex- 
ceptionable parts of his character. There 
is luckily but one of the states capable of the 
meanness of making such an” appointment; 
and that is buta small one. Hereafter, | 
shall think it perfectly right and proper for 
the large states to make as many encroach- 
ments as they please upon the small ones, & 
swallow them up if practicable ;—for it must 
be impossible to find so many men as would 
be require@in a large state to make the ap- 
pointment of a senator, sufficiently slavish, 
and such idolaters of wealth as, to appoint 
such aman. But [have wandered from my 
subject, and instead of returning to it, shall, 
for the present, stop my remarks and bid 
you adieu, 


jly with the outline, and gradually finish 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES OF LITERARY CORREC- 
TION. 
Concluded. 

The advantages of correction are two- 
fold; in the first place, as it contributes to 
render a work more complete and perfect; 
and, secondly, as it not unfrequently places 
the subject in a new light, and enables the 
author, by the aid of mature reflection, to 
add such ideas as tend more fully to illus- 
trate and simplify it. Besides, every lite- 
rary composition, in its unfinished sjate,jis li- 
able to error and misconstruction. It is, at} 
first, “rudis indigestagque moles.” a chaos of | 
words and ideas; but when it is subjected to| 
the strict and impartial eye of criticism, the | 
alterations and additions, which it receives, | 
quickly reduce it to'shape and order. And | 
here it may not be unentertaining to observe | 
the different manner in which authors in| 
general have acted with regard to their 
works. By some, the “ lime labor,” or task 
of correction, is undertaken with-a mixture | 
of pleasure and anxiety; by others, with, 
difficulty and dislike. Some begin regular- | 
| 
their design “with patient touches of un-' 
weary’d art;” whilst those whose genius is’ 


traint, abandon what they have written, as. 
it were, by a kind of curiosa felicitas, 


from despair of improvement. 


gain, employ at once memory and invention; 


meditation, and write their productions only 
when, in their own opinion, they have com- 
pleted them. It is related of Virgil, that 
his custom was to pour out a great number 
of verses in the morning, and pass the day 
in retrenching exuberances and correcting 
inaccuracies. The method of Pope, also, 
as may be collected from his translation of 
the Iliad, was to write his first thoughts in 
his first words, and gradually to amplify, 
decorate, rectify, and refine them. 

It is a sure mark of ingenousness and can- 
dour, when an author receives, with temper 
and moderation, the suggestions of those 
who are better able than himself to form a 
dispassionate opinion of the merits and de- 
fects of hisworks. Of this, Pope has given 
us an example in his own person, in the “ Pro- 
logue to the Satires”:— — 


“ Did some morte sober critic come abroad, 
If wrong, I smil’d; if right, I kiss’d the rod.” 


This great poet, says his biographer, well 
knew that the mind is always enamoured of 
its own productions, and would not, there- 
fore, trust his first fondness. He consulted 
his friends, and listened with great willing- 








J. Re; 


| 


more active, and less accustomed to res- t 


and with little intermediate use of the pen, | 
form and polish large masses, by continued || SP€Cts; 








portance, he consulted himsélf, and let noth- 
ing pass against his own judgment: . 

His contemporary, Wycherley, does not, 
however, appear to have possesed the same 
open and liberalsentiments. He submitted 
his poems to the’ revisal of Pope, who cor- 
rected theni with equal freedom and judg- 
ment; but Wycherley,who had a bad heart 
and an insufferable share of vanity, was soon 
disgusted at the ingenousness of Pope, inso- 
much, that he came to an open and ungen- 
erous rupture with him. 

A different picture is presented in the con- 
duct of Boileau and Racine, who were ac- 
'customed to communicate their works to 
each other with the utmost sincerity and un- 
reservedness; of which, many amiable in- 
stances appear in their correspondence. 
Boilean showed to his friends the first sketch 
of his Ode on the Taking of Namur. It is 
/entertaining to contemplate a rude draught 
\by the hand of such a master, and it is no 
\less pleasing to observe the good temper 
with which he receives the objections of 
| Racine. Racine, in return, submitted his 
tragedies, as they were written, to the cor- 
| rection of Boileau. 
| It does not display much prudence or 
|judgment in an author, to indulge an undue 
fondness for his first productions. The re- 
cords of literature, indeed, present us with 
too frequent examples of writers, whose 





in the |fame has suffered from this overweening 
heat of fancy and the ardour of imagina- | partiality, and this wilful blindness to their 
‘tion ;—either trom disdain of correction, r | °W" €™rs. They have thus allowed many 
Others, a- || objectionable passages, sanctioned either by 


the taste or the licentiousness of the age, to 


stand uncorrected, which it would, in all re- 
have been better to have blotted 
\from their works. Shakspeare, Otway, 
| Beaumont and Fletcher, Congreve, Dryden, 


! Farquhar, Vanbrugh, and other dramatic 


poets of eminence, have transmitted their 
/names to posterity with greatly diminished 
\lustre, owing to this very cause. Few, in- 
|deed, are there, who imitate the praise- 
,worthy resolution which Waller displayed, 
' when he expressed his firm determination “ to 
lerase from his poems every line which did 
‘not contain some incentive to virtue;” or 
who deserve the tribute of praise which 
Lord Lyttleton, in his prologue to the trage- 
dy of Coriolanus, so justly paid to the mem- 
ory of his friend and companion, Thomp- 
son :— 

‘« His virtuous muse employ’d her well taught lyre, 
None but the noblest passions to inspire; 

Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 

One line which, dying, he could wish to blot.” 

I shall conclude this subject with the fol- 
lowing excellent remarks by Dr. Blair:— 
“We must observe, that there may be an ex- 
treme in too great an anxious care about 
words. We must not retard the course of 
thought, nor cool the heat of imagination, 





ness to criticism; and, what was of more im- 


by pausing too long about every word that 
isemployed. There is,on certain occasions, 

















a glow of composition which should be kept 
up, if we hope to express ourselves happily, 
though at the expense of allowing some in- 
advertencies to pass. A mnoresevere exam- 
ination of it must be left to the work of cor- 
rection. For, ifthe practice of composition 
be useful, the laborious task of correcting 
is no less 0; itis indeed absolutely necessa- 
ry to our reaping any béhefit from the habit 
of composition. ! shéuld therefore advise 
that what is written should be laid by for 
some little time, till the. ardour of composi- 
tion be past; till the fondness for the expres- 
sions we have used be worn off, and the ex- 






who take this into consideration. 

The North American Review, has, how- 
ever, been useful and honourable to American 
literature: the elegance of style and strength 
of thought by which it has been characteris- 
ed,have given an example which was needed ; 
but a close imitation of European models, 
whether-they be right or wrong, is already 
too prevalent, and rather requires a warning 
to avoid, than encouragement to follow. 

In the last article of this number is con- 
tainedjan account of, and some extracts from, 
the sew British publication entitled the 





pressions themselves be forgotten; and then 


eye, as ifit were the performance of anoth- 
er, we shall discern many imperfections, 
which at firstescaped us. Then is the sea-| 


son for pruning redundancies, for examin-. 
ing the arrangment of sentences, for attend-, 


tne ‘ ae’ ficient to justify high expectations. 
reviewing Our work with a cool and critical; te 


Westminster Review, which are certainly suf- 
It un- 
|doubtedly displays great talents, and profes- 
ses great candour and impartiality; but 
‘whether these last can be long maintained in 
jany British periodical work is very uncer- 
‘tail. We believe that the experiment, al- 
tho’ frequently tried, has hitherto been un- 








ing to the juncture and connecting particles, | successful. 


and for bringing style intoa regular, correct, 
and supported form. This important. task, 
must be submitted to by all who would com-| 
municate their thoughts with proper ad- 
vantage to others; and constant practice in 
it will soon sharpen their eye to the most ne- 
cessary objects of attention, and render it a’ 
much more easy and practicable work than 
might at first be imagined.” 
/ 
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Tse Norta American Review. 
Tue 43d number of this work has just | 
reached us:—altho’ we have merely had time} 
to giveita hasty examination, we are con- 
firmed in the opinion heretofore expressed, 
that the merit of the work isnot only undi- 
minished by the recent change in its edito- 
rial department,—-but that its attractions, for 
the generality of readers, are increased. 
The articles contained in this number are, 
Hodgson’s remarks on America. DeGeran- 
do’s History of Philosophy. Ira Hill’s The- 
ory of the Earth. Jacob’s Greek Reader. 
Report of the Schools in New York. Jour- 
nal of a residence in Chili, by an American. 
The Pilot. Marsden’s visit to New Zealand. 
Wordsworth’s Poems. Law Reports. Ame- 
rican Atlases. Politics of Ancient Greece, 
and Miscellaneous notices. The last has long 
been a desideratum in works of this kind. 
_The most striking blemishes of this work 
hitherto have been too close an imitation of 





its European models in their affectations and {great number of books which are excluded 


conceitedness, and an eagerness for the dis~) 
play of that kind of learning which has no. 
other merit than that of proving its possessor | 
to be learned. It is undoubtedly a hard case, 
for @ man who has possessed himself of a. 
large stock of erudition,that can never be of 
any possible use—to be prevented from dis- | 
playing it—since that display,is the only re-! 


== |;}completely paid for, at thé time. 


— = 
New Lanv Law. 


Aw act for the extinguishment of the debt due 
frém delinquent purchasers of public lands, has 
passed the Senate, and is now before the House of 
Représentatives. It affords the privilege of mak- 
ing fuil payments, between this and the month of 


| April next, at a discount of 374 per cent; and al-| 
lows those who have inconsiderately taken further | 


| credit on their lands, anether opportunity of relia- 
| quishing--provided the quantity retained shall be 
The fees are 
| fixed at double the rates allowed by the Relief law 
| of 1821--which were found to be inadequate to 
the services required. The present bill appears to 
be the result of a decisive and laudable effort to 
abolish, altogether, the odious relation of debtor 
and ¢reditor existing between the people and the 
government -—and we cannot but hope it will 
prove successful. Without some such aid,indeed, 
the purchasers can have but little inducement to 
complete their payments at all :—since the balan- 
ces already accruing on their quarters exceed the 
sum [say $200} for which they can Fe re-purchased 
several years hence, after the further credit shall 
have expired, and a forfeiture taken place. In 
proof of this, it is only necessary to state that, in 
the Cincinnati District, since the 30th of Sept. 
1822, when the former discount of 374 per cent 
ceased to be allowed,—the whole amount of com- 
mission (at 1 per cent) accruing to the officers on 
the receipts, has been less than $240 per annum :— 
altho’near $500,000 remain due to the government 
from about 2,000+-dividuals! 

——— 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFICK 


NOTICES. 








In The United States Literary Gazette, a 
semi-monthly paper of 16 quarto pages, a- 
bout to be commenced in Boston, it is pro- 
posed to notice critically every wo1k which 
issues-from the press of this country. The 


from the notice of the present leading maga- 
zines must render this a laudable recurrence 
to the practice of the elder reviews of Great 
Britain. - 

A new Periodical work, of a character 
somewhat similar to the above, is announced 
in England as forth coming, under the title 


of ‘The Universal Review, or Chronicle of 
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eC ?) 
The New York Minerva has jast made its 
appearance in the new form of an octavo. 
Mer. Durier has published a 5th edition 
of his French ‘Nature Displayed ;}—which is 
spoken of as‘greatly enlarged and improved.’ 
The author is now in N. York, and proposes 
opening a school for the study of the French 
Language. 

A course of ‘Oratorial Lectures on Shak- 
speare, and on Dramatic composition, and 
Theatrical representation in general,’ is 
about to be delivered, in one of the London 
‘Theatres, by Mr. Thelwall. , 

Lavy Morean’s new work, ‘The Life and 
Times ef Salvator Rosa,’ was to appear 
about the middle of March. About the, 
same time Cooper was to have finished his 
engraving of a fine portrait of the same 
lady. 

ies edition of Mr. Alaric Watt’s Poeti- 
cal Sketches with illustrations,is preparing for 
| publication ;—to include Gertrude De Balm, 
,and other pieces. 

T'ue posthumus works of Percy B. Shelly, 
are in the press. : 
S. T. CoLeripce announces ‘The Wander- 
ings of Cain.’ 

Tue great surgical operation of removing 
the thigh at the hip-bone, was lately per- 
|formed for the first time, at Grays Hospital, 
London, by Sir Astley Cooper. 

Pants may be completely protected from 
insects (without injuring their bealth,) by 
washing them with a solution of Bitter Aloes. 








SUMMARY. 


Ir is generally believed that the Tariff 
bill which has been passed in the House of 
Representatives will be lest in the Senate, 
and that the law abolishing imprisonment for 
debt, which has passed the Senate, will fail 
in the House of Representatives. Their con- 
sistency and perseverance im doing nothing, 
will thus be preserved. Some people be- 
gin to doubt whether they will even do that 
which is now the only good deed expected 
from them ;-it is feared that they will not ad- 
journ, as they have refused even to consider 
the subject. 

London papers to the 27th. Feb. have been 
received at New York. They contain very 
little political news of importance. 

Tue Algerines have declared war = 
Spain in consequence of the poverty of Fer- 
dinand which has rendered him unable to 
pay his tribute. 
fraty exhibits symptoms of discontent 
which are somewhat displeasing and alarm- 
ing to its Austrian master. 

InELAN» continues to be the scene of great 
ontrages, and some serious insurrections are 
expected. 

A letter from a lady at St. Petersburg, da- 
ted December 6th, 1823, to her friend in Bal- 
timore, says:—“ A gentleman just arrived 
from Vienna brings the news of the Empress 
Maria Louisa’s marriage, (a secret one) with 
her Chamberlain, the Count Nyperg, a very 
distinguished man who has lost an eye it is 














compence he receives for the labour which | 


the Literature of all nations.’ 





said in the military service.” 








‘POETRY. 
ing hitherto unpublithed Stansas, were 





The 
written, in his youth, by one who was much better 


known, in the Miami Country, as an intelligent 
and enterprising philanthrophist, than as a poet.— 
We think, however, they are not destitute of me- 
rit;—and, in case owr readers chance to agree 
with us, we shall occasionally draw upon the same 
source for their amusement. 


THE MORNING WALK. 


I, 
Hushed were the winds, serene the sky, 
‘The ruddy morn now glow’d on high, 


And verdure clad the plain; 4 
The flow’ry mead, so fresh and fair, 
Invited me to take the air, 4 


Where I with willing steps repair,— 
But ah! unhappy swain! 


Il. 
Delia that morning chanced to stray, 
As fate would have, acrossmy way,— 
Inspiring sweet surprise : 
With.easy motion, graceful mein, 
Pensive she moved along the green ;— 
But ah! so soon as I was seen, 
She turned from me her eyes. 
Ill. 
Toshun the grass so dank with dew, 


With modest hand aside she drew 

The wavy lawn she wore: 
To guard her charms the cautious maid 
Securely roved beneath the shade 
Ofher umbrella, wide displayed— 

Oh! who. could but adore? 


: ly. 
At my approach a timid grace 


With sweet confusion fill’d her face, 
And heightened every charm ;— 
* Sudden adown her apron fell, ° 
But why she frown’d I could not tell, 
For long she knew I loved her well, 
And never sought to harm. 


V. 
Her azure eyes like radiant gold, 
Shot rays too killing to behold ;— 
But fain I would have gazed: 
To bar my sight her fan she spread 
Before my face—then turning fled ;— 
While I, poor fool, had nothing said, 
But stood like one amazed. 


Vi. 
She well might frown—she well might fly 
From such a stupid dolt as J,— 
To lose so fair a time: 
But, by my stars! if e’er I rove 
Again—and meet her in the grove, 
I must—I will—embrace my love, 
In rapture’s hour sublime! 
—— 
SELECTED. 
Selections from the Batavian Anthology; or, 
Specimens of the Dusch Poets, &e. 
By Jonny Bowrinc & Hanay 8. Van Dyke. 


From Joost van pen VonpveEL. 
Konstantijntje *t zaligh Kijntje. 
Infant fairest—beauty rarest— 
Who repairest from above ; 
Whose sweet smiling, wo-beguiling, 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 





we 


Mother! mourn not—I return not— 
Wherefore learn not to be blest? 
Heaveu’s my home now, where [ roam now— 

I an angel, and at rest. , 
Why distress thee? Still I’f] bless thee— 
Still caress thee, though I’m fled; 
Cheer life’s dulness—pour heaven’s fulness 
Of bright glory on thy head. « 
Leave behind thee thoughts that bind thee-- 
Dreams that blind thee in their glare: 
Look before thee, round thee, o’er thee — 
Heaven invites thee—I am there! ~~ 
—<=—___ , 
From HuisceEns. . 
Maer de Vroegh-tijd is verloopen. 
Swiftly is the morn-tide fleeting, 
On my willing muse ll call, 
For the sun is now retreating 
To his golden southern hall: 
Morning’s crowds are all departed 
From the thickly-peopled street: 
All the city’s walks deserted, 
Shady solitudes te greet. 
But by thee I’H not be driven, 
Fiercely shining lamp on high-- 
Measurer of our days from heaven-~ 
Year-disposer—glorious eye ; 
Mist-absorder—spring-returner-— - 
Day-prolonger—summer’s mate ; i 
Beast-annoyer—-visage-burner— 
Fair-one’s spoiler—maiden’s hate ;— 
Cloud: disperser—darkness-breaker— 
Moon surpriser—starlight-chief, 
Torch-conducter—shadow-maker— 
Rogue-discoverer—eyes’ relief; 
Linen-bleacher—noiseless-stroller— 
_ All-observer—gilding all ; 
Dust-disturber—plannet-roller— 
Traveller’s friend, and day-break’s call ;— 
Let thy flashes be directed | 
To the waste, from me aloof; 
1 am from their heat protected 
By my sheltering linden roof 


& 





When the Dog-star, tirst appearing, 
Casts around his scorching eye, 
Here, no more his anger fearing, 
Him I call, and him defy, 
Yes! let all the mists, exhaling 
From the marshes, meet und blend; 
Let them all, at once assailing, 
In one giant mass descend. 

Still at rest, and uncomplaining, 
Nor of aught that falls afraid, 
Cool in heat, and when ‘tis raining 
Dry beneath my linden-shade. 

—>—— 


THE AWAKENING OF CAMBRIA. 


Addressed to The Cymmrodorion Society, or Reyal 
Cambrian Institution for the Encouragement of 
Welsh Literature. By Mrs. Hemans. 


Ir is a glorious hour to him 
Who stands on Snowdon’s crested brow, 
When twilight’s lingering star grows dim, 
* And mists with morn’s resplendence glow ; 


And, rolling swift before the breeze, 
Unveil to his enraptur’d eyes, » 





But there hath been a brighter hour! 
*T was when her voice from silence broke, 
And, asan eagle in its power, 
The Spirit of the Land awoke! 


From the far depths of ages gone, 
From the low chambers of the dead, 
It woke! and brightly moving on, 
A sunbeam 0’er the mountains spread. 


And there were sounds, where’er it pass’d, 
O’er Druid-rock and fairy-dell, 

Of song upon the rushing blast, 
-Of minstrelsy’s triumphant swell ; 


While, as Eryri’s torrent waves 
With joyous music hail’d its way, 
Ten thousand echoes from their caves 
Burst to prolong th’ exulting ley . 


And thou, O Harp to whose deep tone 
Was given a power, in elder time, 

A might, a magic, all thine own, 
The burning soul of Cambria’s clime: 


Thou, hallow'd thus by Freedom’s breath, 
To guard her fortresses on high, 

With sounds awakening scorn of death, 
Instinct with immortality ; 


Thon to the winds, at that proud call, 
Didst pour thine old, majestic strains, 

As when they fired, in bower and hall, 
The hearts that were not born for chains: 


And deeply yet that music thrills! 
Yet lives therein each pealing close, 
Some memory of th’ eternal hills, 
With their wild streams and glittering snows: 


The hills, where freedom’s shrine of old, 
High ’midst the storm’s dominion stood ; 

The streams, whith proudly, as they roll’d, 
Bore, to the deep, heroic blood; 


The snows, in their unstain’d array, 
Bright o’er each eagle-summit spread— 

Oh! who shall view their haunts, and say 
That inspiration thence hath fled? 


It is not thus!--each mountain’s brow 
Bears record of undying names! 
How should your sons forget to glow, 
Ye mighty! with your quenchless flames? 
It is not thus! in every glen 
The soil with noble dust is blent ; 
Of fearless and of gifted men 
The land is one high monument? 
And think ye not, her hills among, 
That still their spirit brightly dwells? 
Be thou immortal, Soul of Seng! 
By Deva’s waves, in Snowdon’s dels! 
Yes! ’midst those wilds, in days gone by, 
The deep wind swell’d with prophet-lore ; 
Scenes. mantled.with sublimity ! 
Still are ye.sacred, as of yore:, 
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Girt with green isles and s ng seas, 





Lights us with a heavenly love. 





All Cambria’s mountain-majesty ! 
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